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i667 PX HERE is positively no chance for the beginning writer— 


positively no chance.” 

This mournful assertion, so frequently heard, bears its own 
refutation in the fact that every successful writer must at one time 
in his career have been a beginner. What the complainer really 
means, of course, is that there is a league against the beginner, by 
those who might, if they would, reach to him a helping hand. 

On the contrary, I assert that there is no one to whom so many 
aids for self-advancement are offered as to the beginner in litera- 
ture. Suppose he lacks a college education. That is no bar. Even 
the lack of a common-school education may be overcome if the 
student is sufficiently determined. School and college are not 
magical institutions which automatically convert raw material into 
paragons of learning. One may learn outside of school if he 
wishes to—and learn equally well. The advantage of a school lies 
in this—it is a place where one must acquire a certain amount of 
learning whether he wishes to do so or not. 

Therein lies the effectiveness of a school system. It provides 
the necessary will power for students, so that, in the long run, there 
is not so pronounced a difference between the student who really 
wanted to learn and the student who was indifferent. One acquired 
knowledge because he eagerly desired it; the other because that 
was the easiest way of getting through. 

Without the school, which demands from each a certain amount 
of accomplishment, the ambitious student would acquire knowledge 
in some other way; but the other would remain in slothful ignor- 
ance, complaining that there is “no chance for the beginner.” 

The truth is that most of us don’t wish to learn—we wish to 
be made to learn. Hence the necessity for present school methods, 
which not only supply books—or lecturers who save students the 
trouble of doing their own reading—but also provide overseers and 
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2 THE STUDENT-WRITER 


penalties which force the student to do some work and hence 
advance. Without such overseers and penalties, there is “no chance” 
for the student who lacks personal initiative. 

All of us know of shrewd lawyers and statesmen who never © 
went through college. Lincoln, for example. A certain prominent 
consulting engineer never had even a grammar-school education, 
yet he can speak half a dozen languages and knows more about 
mathematics and mechanical principles than the professors under 
whom he might have studied. 

It does not follow that in order to become eminent one should 
have no school advantages; but it is also a mistake to suppose 
that one who desires to learn on his own account must be dependent 
upon schooling. 

Let us see what opportunities there are for the beginner in 
literature who wants to learn—not merely to be made to learn. 

First of all, there are text-books. It will usually be found that 
the fellow who “had no chance” did not consider it worth his while 
to study the text-books that would have been placed in his hands 
had he gone to school for training. “Anybody can read the books; 
what I want is a college education.” Yet a college education in 
literature would consist practically in reading these text-books and 
practising their precepts. Anyone with the will power to do so can 
give himself exactly this training, by utilizing his spare time—and 
he can demand more work of himself than any college professor 
would dare impose upon a mixed class. 

If the aspirant does not know what text-books to obtain, he has 
the privilege of writing to any one of many colleges and asking 
what course of study is there followed. He can visit a library or a 
bookstore, if convenient, or write to the publishing houses for 
catalogues. 

But even if text-books are beyond the means of the ambitious 
student, his opportunities for self-instruction are limited only by 
the time at his disposal. The best of all helps in literary technique 
are well-written books and magazines. If you want to write short- 
stories and don’t know how, read some and find out. Dissect them, 
analyze them, compare them, and copy them. There are two poles 
to any educational process—study and practice. Study without 
practice is like the taking of nourishment without exercise. It does 
very little good. Practice without study is like exercising without 
pausing to nourish the muscles. It is practice—exercise—that 
makes one capable of assimilating mental or physical nourishment ; 
and the alternating processes result in growth. That is the whole 
philosophy of education. Any one can apply it for himself. 

This is not, of course, an argument against school and college 
training. For the student who really desires to learn, the college 
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furnishes a well-cared-for highway to his goal. There is no reason 
why he should spurn this highway for one less convenient. But 
even on a good road, his own legs must carry him. College doesn’t 
provide automobiles to learning—it merely provides drivers for the 
laggards. And there are many short cuts out of college which the 
student possessing courage and a stout pair of mental legs may 
refer. ‘ 

j But what of the independent student who is not in a position 
to have his efforts judged by a professor, or to ask questions? 

In the first place, the student of literature may at any time 
have his productions judged by the final judge, the public. If the 
public—or the editors who do the buying for the public—will have 
none of his wares, they are probably inferior. The chief problem, 
of course, is to find out in what way they fall short. The student 
should—and with sufficient concentration he can—find out why his 
efforts are inferior by comparing them with published work of simi- 
lar type but superior execution. He may not be immediately able 
to see all the ways wherein they excel his, but after a lapse of 
several weeks or months he is likely to have made such an advance 
that he can discern the flaws in his earlier productions. 

A professor, of course, might help him materially by saying: 
“Many of your words are misspelled; your grammar is careless; 
the story is too long; there are too many characters; the dialogue 
is redundant.” 

All of these weaknesses the student could, with determination, 
find out for himself. Not all at once, of course, but gradually. If 
necessary, he can look up in the dictionary the spelling of every 
word in the manuscript and thus find out what the professor would 
have told him. With great care, he can look up the rules that refer 
to every bit of grammar employed in his narration. This will take 
time, of course, but it will grow less necessary as he acquires con- 
fidence. He can ascertain the length of model stories similar to his, 
and decide for himself that his is too long. Likewise, he can com- 
pare the characters, the dialogue, the construction, and other fea- 
tures with good published models and govern himself accordingly. 

In his reading, he will constantly be asking questions: “Why 
is there so much action in this story? Is a story rich in action 
desired by the editors?” An examination of several stories brings 
the answer to his question and equips him with a new test that may 
be applied to his own stories. Again: “Why is this story so short? 
Doesn’t the magazine in which it appears like long stories?” That 
question can be quickly determined, and the aspirant will no longer 
offer his serials to a publication that uses nothing over fifteen hun- 
dred words. Again: “Why did the author begin where he did?” 
Analysis of the story may bring the answer to this question and 
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lead into further questions relative to the most effective ways of 
beginning stories: “Are dialogue beginnings in demand?” for | 
example. 

As the student arrives at a better idea of the subject, he will 
find more and more specific questions to ask. No more splendid 
educational factor could be devised than the exercise of finding the 
answers thereto. He can, of course, make good use of such oppor- | 
tunities as occur to secure outside criticism and instruction. Every 
such criticism should furnish him with further principles or tests 
that he can apply to his own work. The office of an instructor 
should be to make the student a better critic of his own work—to 
strengthen his independence. But there is every chance for the 
beginner who lacks these advantages, if he is not afraid of study 
and hard work. —W 


WEB-WORK PLOT STRUCTURE 


(This article began in the June number of The Student-Writer and the dia- 
grams referred to appeared in that issue.) 


(Copyright, 1917, by Willard E, Hawkins.) 

By this time, the general principles underlying plot, and par- 
ticularly that complex form of plot here designated web-work, 
should be apparent. A careful study of the graph and the key 
will be more illuminating to the majority of readers than a mere 
explanation of what web-work is. If a writer has a mental picture 
of web-work, he instinctively inclines to make his own plots more 
webby—and probably, therefore, makes them more interesting. The 
essential thing is to feel the complex interaction of character upon 
character, through the laws of cause and effect. 

Many a writer who could not tell how his plots are developed 
makes them mathematically correct because he has this feeling or 
instinct for plot. To acquire this feeling, writers are strongly ad- 
vised to diagram, for practice, not only their own stories, but oth- 
ers published in all sorts of magazines.* 

The subject is prolific of suggestions for side comments, any 
one of which could be expanded into a lengthy article. Only a few 
of these fascinating byways can here be trodden. 

A graphic analysis of web-work plot throws new light upon 
the matter of viewpoint. In a mystery story a single viewpoint is 
vitally essential. By viewing the incidents through the eyes of but 
one character, the author automatically throws a curtain between 
the reader and what should for a time remain hidden—or the sus- 
pense would be lost. If the author permitted himself to shift about 


*A good example is Keeler’s latest serial, ‘‘Under Twelve Stars,’’ which ap- 
peared complete in three issues of Top-Notch Magazine, commencing May 15th. 
Students may be assured that this was developed in exact accord with the 
methods and principles set forth in this article. : 
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from character to character, he might, for instance, introduce in the 
early part the scene (12) between Yvonne and Fornhoff—in which 
case there would no longer be any mystery over Fornhoff’s appear- 
ance at Doctor Watling’s (23), nor would there be such keen 
anxiety on the reader’s part that Kentland should find Yvonne and 
unravel the hidden elements of the story. 

In his development of the “Crilly Court Mystery,” Keeler per- 
mits one lapse from Kentland’s viewpoint—incident 30, where he 
describes Jeffrich as shadowing Kentland, unknown to the latter. 
This is not a change of human viewpoint, however, but a jump 
from Kentland’s viewpoint to the impersonal “author observant.” _ 
While this does tighten up the suspense, it seems a_ technical 


; weakness. One can not help feeling that the same result could have 


been obtained in a more subtle and consistent manner. In fact, 
the author admits that the single change in viewpoint for 200 words 
in 45,000 is to him a jarring note. ; 

This type of story should not be attempted unless the author 
has suitable mental equipment. Well handled, however, it is a 
very dependable seller. Keeler observes: 

Beyond doubt, editors have a leaning for ‘‘plotty’’ stuff. I have ultimately 
sold at least 96 per cent of all such material I produced. What usually dis- 
qualifies a web-work plot for the larger markets is the bridging over of some 
gulf or difficulty in the intricacies either by a piece of melodramatic action 
or else something hackneyed. To be sure, there are none too many devices by 
which to induce reminiscence (confession) on the part of a character. A few 
such are: an appeal to his manhood, a bribe, a steel gun, a threat of imprison- 
ment, ete. But why use the old moss-eaten expedient, the dying confession? 

It goes without saying that writers should try to invent new 
incidents and plot devices. The actual interest of a story is depend- 
ent upon the introduction of novel, yet convincing, motives and 
details of action. 

An evidence of weakness is the introduction of characters late 
in the story, or the introduction of characters who play prominent 
parts in one or two incidents and are then dropped. The critical 
reader can not help feeling that the policeman and the police captain 
(not shown on the graph) ought to have been more firmly woven 
into the fabric of the “Crilly Court Mystery,” or else given less 
prominence in the incidents wherein they figure. But in justice it 
should be stated that the theoretically perfect plot, in which every 
character would be a tightly woven-in strand, probably does not 
exist. 

The question is likely to be asked: Are the principles of 
web-work adapted to all types of fiction? If we are aiming toward 
the highly -literary markets, is it not dangerous for us to dabble 
deeply in plot? 

There is certainly no sharp dividing line, so far as plot struc- 
ture is concerned, between what may be termed “highbrow” stories 
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and stories for “the man in the street.” The difference consists 
chiefly in literary quality and in the subtleties of character drawing. 
Plot enters into the better class of stories as.one of the principal 
ingredients, and web-work in its most complex form is character- 
istic even of classic models. If you doubt this, try to represent by 
means of a diagram the plot of a Shakespearean play, or of a novel 
by Balzac, Dumas, Dickens, or Thackeray. The chances are that 
you will find a formidable task in the bewildering intricacies of the 
weaving. But the attempt will be good practice. 

However, it should be said that the tendency nowadays in 
work of the more literary type is toward simplicity. The author 
may work out a novel by means of comparatively few strands, 
depending upon the fineness of the weaving and the quality of the 
character strands to hold the reader’s interest. Look, for instance, 
at the simple plot of Jack London’s Martin Eden, which is powerful 
without being complex. 

The conclusions brought out in the foregoing analysis may be 
briefly summed up in the following tentative rules or statements of 
the principles underlying plot structure. They are expressed with 
a view to covering web-work plot in particular, but may be em- 
ployed as an aid in planning any type of story. They are especially 
applicable to dramatic and photoplay construction. 

1. A web-work plot is distinguished from simple narration by 
having plot loops, instead of unrelated intersections of the lines 
representing the characters (or objects) involved. 

2. A knot, or intersection, in the web of a plot consists of an 
encounter betwee two or more characters or objects. This encoun- 
ter may consist of a conversation, a love scene, a quarrel, an ex- 
change of glances, a communication by letter or telephone—in fact, 
any form of contact that possesses significance in the development 
of the story. 

3. A plot loop consists of an encounter between characters 
(or objects) and the resulting later encounter. A plot loop may be 
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simple, with but one cause and one result, or compound, with several 
encounters. (Examples, Figures II and IV.) 

4. The essential of web-work is compulsion. Each incident 
must be connected with the other incidents of the story through 
cause or effect. 

5. The effectiveness of web-work plot lies in its satisfaction 
| of the reader’s longing for evidence of a plan in life—a definite 
interaction of cause and effect. 

6. The appeal of a story is chiefly dependent upon the 
dramatic interest, the novelty, and significance, of the incidents in 
which the viewpoint character directly takes part. 

7. Complexity of plot is an important factor in providing 
dramatic encounters and surprises along the line representing the 
viewpoint character. 

8. A single viewpoint should preferably be maintained, 
especially if there is to be anything hidden from the reader. 

9. The viewpoint character should, as soon as possible after 
the story has opened, encounter all of the principal characters to 
be involved with him in the action, thus giving the author materials 
with which to weave. 

10. The weaving may be forward and backward. That is, 
while new developments in the progress of the story are being 
invented, developments supposed to have taken place in the past 
may also be devised, thus accounting for present relationships. The 
forward weaving is from cause to effect, the backward weaving 
is from effect to cause. 

11. Plot loops that fall outside of the viewpoint strand may 
be brought to the reader’s knowledge by means of reminiscent nar- 
ration, in which the characters who have been involved in these 
outside incidents reveal what has transpired. 

12. Reminiscent narration is normally inferior in dramatic 
interest to direct action. It may be raised to equal interest, how- 
ever, if the author is careful to introduce it only at points where it 
serves as a relief from painfully taut curiosity tension. 

The student who undertakes the development of a web-work 
plot must, to some extent, evolve his own methods. It is safe to say 
) that the usual method of writers who specialize in this type of 
fiction is to start with no conception of what the completed plot is 
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to be. An interesting, perhaps startling, introductory incident is 
devised, leading into another and still others. When a string of 
such situations has been provided, the authot may begin to see a 
way by which they can be connected in an ingenious plot. If no 
inspiration is forthcoming, he devotes such time as may be neces- 
sary to figuring out something that will answer, then goes ahead 
with the story. Naturally, much of what was first written may have 
to be recast in order to fit the plot which is finally evolved. 

A mechanical process? Surely. It requires inventive genius 
even more than literary feeling—though a literary touch naturally 
helps to raise the standard of the completed narrative. It is a 
method suited only to certain temperaments, and in any event is 
rarely successful when applied to short stories, for which it is prac- 
tically essential that the climax—the culmination—shall be formu- 
lated to begin with. Web work is particularly adapted to serials 
and when well handled it finds perhaps a readier sale than any other 
type of fiction. W.E. H. 


Marta van Corlear, associate editor of The Designer, New York, writes: 
Mr. Dear Mr. Hawkins: I am delighted to have the recent copies of your 
magazine, The Student-Writer, which you sent. I sat right down and read 
them through the evening after they arrived. They served to confirm my high 
opinion of the work you are doing. I am recommending your book and maga- 
zine to Designer readers who write to me. Cordially yours, 
MARTA VAN CORLEAR. 


The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision and Typing Service 


CRITICISM RATES. Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


500 words or 


500 to 1,000 words.............. 1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 2.00 
2,000 to 5,000 words........ 

5,000 to 10,000 words........++-.. 3.00 
10,000 to 15,000 words.........0.... 4.00 
15,000 to 20,000 words.......... ee 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 


RATES FOR VERSE SERVICE. 
Revision (including typing) or Criti- 


Prose Literary Revision (a careful 
and comprehensive service, including 
all changes needed to bring a manu- 
script up to a distinctive literary 
standard, with critical opinion and list 
of markets) typing included, per thou- 


Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical opin- 


ion, and list of markets, if desired, Per 


cism, 5 cents a line, minimum ..$1.00 thousand WOTdS.......seeeeeseees$li0! 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Hach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 


_ Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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